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DEATH OF A CHILD. 


Here is a little boy whom God is going to take from the 
world. He has sent his bright angel, who will receive his 
spirit, as soon as the arrows of death shall have terminated 
his little life, and carry it to the blest abode of saints in 
heaven. Did youever see a young friend die? Has a 
dariing brother or sister been taken from your circle? No 
doubt it would seem very dreadful to you—but if we re- 
member that angels are near good children to carry them 
safely to the Saviour’s bosom, when they shall be taken 
from our home below. we should not weep for them, but 
try and love and serve God, so that we may dwell there 
also, when time with us shall be no more. 

I had a little brother, one that I loved very dearly; per- 
haps we all loved him too well; for God has told us, not 
to love any thing hehas made, more than himself. He was 
a good little boy; would never strike, or say naughty 
words, while with his playmates. He would love to sit by 
the side of his mother, and talk about God and heaven, 
and sig of those blessed angels, that would sometime 
carry him to that bright world. He told us, he should 
live with us but a little while; and when he was about 
four years old, we laid him away in the grave. I remem- 
ber the sorrow of our hearts, as we stood by his bed, to 
see him die. I was not willing he should leave us. I 
did not think that even then, at that moment, God’s mes- 
sengers were hovering near, waiting tocarry my little broth- 
er totheir own bright home. This was the first grief I 
ever knew. Some years have past since then, but twill 
never be forgotten. It learned me not to love the world 
so well, and [ trust it was the means of my giving my 
heart to the Saviour. ‘here are millions of little chil- 
dren who have died and are now singing praises in heav- 
ea. Would you be so happy? ‘Then give your young 
hearts to God now, and when you die you'll join that 
happy band around his throne Saran. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


Sweet child, so lately prest 
To thy fond mother’s breast ; 
Sleep gently now, an angel thou, 

Thy spirit with the blest. 


We loved thy childhood glee, 
Thy laugh so glad and free; 

Thy voice of song, the prattling tonzue, 
Thy marked activity. 


We miss thy tripping feet, 

Where we were wont to meet; 
Thine eye so bright, with keen delight, 

Our coming, oft to greet. 


‘hy home, that late was glad, 
Seems desolate and sad; 

There now are sighs, and streaming eyes, 
And forms in mourning clad. 


Did not some angel bright, 
In vales of heavenly light, 

Thy spirit bear, through upper air, 
To regions of delight? 


If to thy spirit pure, 
A mortal tongue were given, 
Thy word would be, weep not for me, 


I’m happier far in heaven. Exizapa. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE STRAWBERRY GATHERING. 


In one of the pleasant villages with which New England 
abounds, lived Mrs. Ellis, with her daughter Catharine, 
and her niece Ellen. ‘They had been wealthy, but when 
the death of Mr. Ellis obliged them to leave their spacious 
mansion, they did so without a murmur. Ellen, since the 
death of her mother, had resided with heraunt. Tanghtby 
adversity, she had become meek and kind; she had learned 
to forget self in the happiness of others. The accom- 
plishments she had acquired in more prosperous days, 
were now of use to her. Though young, she painted and 
drew well, and was quite a proficient in music. Catharine 
was quite a little girl, but she took charge of their apart- 
ments, and worked and studied alternately. In the sum- 
mer she added to their frugal far@ the various kinds of 
fruits as they successively ripened. July approached, and 
the strawberries grew round and red on the hill sides and 
in the meadow. They were most abundant in the field of 
a Mr. Howard, a gentleman just returned from China, 
where he had amassed an immense fortune. 

One day Catharine asked the tenant for leave to gather 
some of them. He refused her permission, alleging that 
it was his master’s orders that they should remain untouch- 
ed. Thatnight Catharine was seized with a sudden and 
alarming illness. For several days her life was despaired 
of; but youth was in her favor, and health slowly return- 
ed to her. ; 

She was still quite feeble, when Mr. Howard invited all 
the village girls to a great strawberry gathering. Catha- 
rine was delighted, and after much persuasion, induced 
her mother to allow Ellen and herself to accept the invita- 
tion. As they were requested to do, they called at the 
house before proceeding to the field, and were conducted 
to a parlor where Mr. Howard had arranged some of the 
curiosities he had brought from China. The mellow light 
came through curtains of silk gauze, and the walls were 
hung with the same material. One of the finest of Chi- 
nese carpets covered the floor. Heavy chairs with mar- 
ble let into the backs, and embroidered cushions were 
ranged along one side of the room, and opposite was a 
carved cabinet, and a screen of crimson and gold. A tas- 
sled lantern was suspended from the ceiling, and on the 
hearth stood a bronze tripod, in which burned perfumed 
wood. Upon one of the tables lay an agate snuff bottle, a 
yellow purse and a silk sheath, inclosing a fan. Upon 
another, were an elegant work-box, inlaid with ivory, and 
an ivory ball containing seven others, each finely carved. 
When the children had assembled, Mr. Howard appear- 
ed. He was in the prime of life, with very pleasant fea- 
tures, though his complexion was of that sunburnt hue, 
acquired by living in the East. Taking the work-box, he 
said 

“This, my little friends, will reward the one who first 
fills her basket. I shall impose but one condition. No 
one must aid‘ another by gathering fruit for her.” 





His auditors would have expressed their thanks, but he 
immediately led the way tothe field. A generous resolve 
quickened Ellen’s step, and gave a new charm to every 
feature. When Mr. Howard had announced his intention 
of giving the work box to the fortunate gatherer, she said 
to herself,‘ Joy, joy! Iam sureI shall win it.’ The 
next moment she caught a glimpse of Catharine’s pale 
face. ‘* How selfish I am,” she thought, “ when aunt 
and Catharine are so kind to me, to think of myself for a 
moment. No! no! she shall have the work-box, and I 
will assist her as far as I can !” 

A little brook separated the field from the adjoining one. 
The willows which fringed its bank grew so thick as to 
form a natural hedge, through which one could observe all 
that passed without being seen. The largest berries grew 
along the course of the streamlet, and Ellen and Catha- 
rine went directly to it. Ellen did not impart her design 
to Catharine, who she knew would not accept assistance 
if aware of it, but she rendered her task much lighter. The 
sun shone down oppressively hot, and she brought water 
from a crystal spring and bathed her consins head. ‘I‘hen 
she sang a song she had just learned, made her laugh mer- 
rily at her amusing tales, and finally constructed a basket 
of oak leaves for her, to fill with fruit for Mr. Howard. 

Thus passed some time, and Catharine’s basket was 
nearly full, when Margaret Brown, a large, coarse girl, 
approached. She divined Ellen’s purpose, and saw that 
it would be successful. She possessed a selfish, grasping 
disposition, and was angry at the thought of defeat. She 
supposed that she could delay Catharine most by ridicul- 
ing her, but she was disappointed, for Catharine answer- 
ed mildly, and continued picking. This only enraged 
Margaret the more, and she increased the abuse. Cath- 
arine said nothing, and Margaret, unaccustomed to con- 
trol her passions, overturned her basket, and snatching a 
handful of berries from the ground, ran toward the house. 
In her haste, she did not perceive Mr, Howard walk 
slowly away from the willows near whi®h they had been 
standing. > 

Just as the sun was setting, the girls again assembled 
in the parlor. Another work-box, and a beautiful goblet 
had been placed on the table. Mr. Howard entered, and 
Catharine modestly presented to him her rural basket of 
fruit. He thanked her, and then calling Margaret, gave 
her one of the work-boxes. 

“This, Margaret,” said he, “is yours, for I will not 
now punish your selfishness and ill-conduct as they de- 
serve. I have watched you this afternoon, and the spirit 
which you have exhibited, if not soon subdued, will affect 
your whole life. It will estrange all your friends. It 
will render you miserable. The good and virtuous will 
shun you, and you will be left to the companionship of 
those who will make you even worse than you are now. 
If you are desirous of happiness, you will strive for that 
greatest of victories, the victory over self. Watch un- 
ceasingly ; make every effort, and may God assist you.” 

‘** This work-box I give to Catharine Eilis. The other 
would have been hers, but for the injustice of her school- 
mate. Oblige me, Ellen, by accepting this porcelain gob- 
let, as a token of my approbation of your generosity. It 
was made by an art, the secrets of which have been lost. . 
Though it now appears perfectly white and figureless, yet 
when filled with water or wine, fishes appear swimming 
in the liquid. And now goto the lawn, my young friends, . 
and partake of the little collation you will find ander the 
elms.” 

The public reproof of Mr. Howard, mortified and of- 
fended Margaret Brown. But after the first burst of pas- 
sion was over, she felt its justness, and endeavored to 
profit by it. She is now an amiable woman. Ellen and 
Catharine became great favorites of Mr. Howard, and: 
upon the decease of Mrs. Ellis, he adopted them as his. 
own daughters. ‘They are lovely, well-educated ladies, 
and still retain the first gifts of their benefactor. 

Lizzie. 








Morality. 
THE HAUNTED SHIP. 


During the last war, one of our frigates captured, in the 
Pacific, a large English whaler ; and to the surprise of 
the boarding officer, he found the crew manifesting a 
great desire to get on board the frigate, and evidently 
quite satisfied, if not actually gratified, that they were 
captured. On inquiry, it was found that the captured 
whaler was a haunted ship! The news soon spread 
through the frigate ; the next trouble was, to assemble a 
willing. prize-crew to go on board the prize; which trou- 
ble might have been a serious one, but for the force of 
discipline. ‘The prize was a large and valuable ship ; but 
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she was haunted. The authentic report was, that, during | tire company of Frenchman nodded a hearty agsent to the 


a still night, when no other noise was heard, and no other 
motion felt than that of the slow, undulating movement 
of a Pacific ocean sea, a deep and deadly groan was heard 
below, coming apparently from the afterpart of the vessel, 
and heard distinctly from every open hatchway ; and so 
great was the panic, at last, that the Captain declared he 
could not induce a man to go below. 

The prize-master, on taking possession, pretended to 
disbelieve the story, and declared, that if he heard any 
groaning, or other ghostly noises, he’d soon find out the 
cause. As evening approached, the prize-crew began to 
listen ; and sure enough, when the usual noise of sup- 
work subsided, and all was silence, a long, deep-drawn 
sigh came up through the after hatchway, and increased, 
at intervals, as silence prevailed, till, at last, a full and 
audible groan came forth, that not only huddled the prize- 
crew into a close forecastle group, but made their blood 
curdle, and their teeth chatter. Groan succeeded groan, 
at short intervals, till, at length, the voice of the prize- 
master interposed : ‘‘ Where does that noise come from? 
Call all hands.” (There was no need of this call, all 
hands were already on deck.) ‘‘ Stewards! set lights: 
eome, men, arm yourselves, and follow me. I'll have a 
tussel with this groaner.” 

He led the way, and the crew followed. On reaching 
the tween decks, he stopped and listened, to get the right 
direction of the groan. It came, as before, from the after 
part of the ship; and so deep, and long-drawn, that it 
seemed the Jast life-effort of a Hercules, in an exhausted 
death-struggle ; a full sigh terminating in a groan of ag- 
ony ! 

The dauntless prize-master, though armed with a board- 
ing sword, stood, for a moment, petrified. Had he re- 
treated one step, it is quite certain every one of his follow- 
ers would very soon have been found huddled together 
again, in a close group on the forecastle; so terrible was 
that last groan, and so awful its effect upon the hearts of 
those, who, on occasion of battle, were found féremost in 
the fight. But he held his ground,—it was no time to 
flinch,—and cheered his men onward, to follow him. They 
came toa large store-room or stow-hole, through which 
it was necessary to pass, and began, with,the aid of a 
dim light, held by the trembling steward, to remove some 
obstructions in the way. 

The first thing the prize-master accidentally put his 
hand on, was the arm, shoulder, and part of the face, of 
an old mutilated figure head, which perhaps formerly 
decorated the prow of the ship. Pulling it out of a mass 
of old rigging, and holding it up, he facetiously exclaimed, 
“here ’s a part of Mr. Ghost; come along, men, we'll 
get the whole of him, presently.” The light was just 
sufficient to develop the form of a human limb and rigid 
muscles, and the effect was so appalling upon the steward, 
that he dropped the lantern. The prize-master dropped 
the limb, picked up the lantern, and pushed on, command- 
ing his men to follow; who finding themselves in the 
midst of danger, began to open their eyes, and pluck up 
courage. 

‘The stow-hole being passed through, they approached 
what might be called an afterhold, or run, stowed with 
casks. Here, the deep sigh and heavy groan filled every 
space, though somewhat altered in tone, and less ghost- 
like. On carefully surveying the scene, a large cask was 
discovered, with the bung out; at every roll of the ship, a 
rush of air would pass across the bung-hole, and cause a 
most unearthly sound. [And here it may as well be sta- 
ted, that if any sceptic desires to satisfy his doubts, let 
him take an empty bottle or decanter, with the cork out, 
and blow across its nozzle; let him magnify this to the 
size of a large cask, with a large bung-hole, and then he 
may form some idea of the groan alluded to.] 

The_bung was found, and replaced, and the groans and 
death-struggle ceased, and the haunted ship turned out 
to be a good prize. But it was not without its moral, to 
see the manner, and witness the remarks of some of the 
old salts composing the prize crew after, the discovery was 
made. Not amother’s son of them was found unable to 
hitch up with his elbows the waistband of his canvass 
trousers, and assert, ‘‘ that he never believed in ghosts or 
hobgoblins, not he; and would just as soon grapple with 
one, as with an Englishman. And as for that groaning, he 
always thought it was some nonsense or other.” Butthe 
story got to the frigate, and many a midwatch was enliv- 
ened by the variations through which it passed, accom- 
panied by an empty bottle to illustrate the awful groans 
on board the Haunted Ship.—N. Y. American. 
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THE PRAYER OF HABAKUK. 


It is said of Dr. Franklin, that during his long residence 
in Paris, being invited to a party of the nobility, where 
most of the courtiers were present, he produced a great 
sensation by one of his bold movements, and gained great 
applause for its ingenuity. 

According to the custom of that age and country, the 
nobles, after the usual ceremonies of the evening are over, 
sat down to a free and promiscuous conversation. Chris- 
‘tianity was then the great topic. The church was always 
ridiculed, and the Bible was treated with unsparing se- 
verity. Growing warmer and warmer in their sarcastic re- 
marks, one great lord commanded, for a moment, univer- 
sal attention, by his asserting, in a round voice, that the 
Bible was not only a piece of arrant deception in religion 
but totally devoid of all literary merit. Although the en- 
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sentence, Franklin gave no signs of approval. Being at 
that time a court favorite, his companions could not -bear 
even a tacit reprvof from a man of his weight of influence. 
They all appealed to him for his opinion. Franklin, in 
one of his peculirr ways, replied that he was hardly pre- 
pared to give them a snitable answer, as his mind had 
been running on the merits of a new book, of rare excel- 
lence, which he had just happened to fall in with at one 
of the city book stores; and as they had pleased to make 
allusion to the literary character of the Bible, perhaps it 
might interest them to compare with that old volume the 
merits of his new prize. If so, he would read them a 
short section. All were eager to haverthe Doctor read a 
portion of his rare book. In a very grave and sincere man- 
ner, Franklin took an old book from his coat pocket, and 
with great propriety of utterance, read to them the follow- 
ing poem :— 

“God came from Teman 

And the Holy One from Mount Paran. 

His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was full of his praise. 

And his brightness was as the light; 

He had horns coming out of his hands ; 

And there was the hiding of his power. 

Before him went the pestilence ; 

And burning coals went forth at his feet. 

He stood and measured the earth ; 

He beheld, and drove asunder the nations ; 

And the everlasting mountains were scattered; 

And the perpetual hills did bow ; 

His ways are everlasting. 

Isaw the tents of Cushan in affliction, 

And the curtains of the land of Midian did tremble. 

Was the Lord displeased against the rivers ? 

Was thine anger against the rivers ? 

Was thy wrath against the sea, 

That thou didst’tide upon thy horses, 

And upon thy chariét of salvation ? 

Thy bow was made quite naked, 

According to the oaths~thy word ; 

Thou didst cleave:the earth with rivers ; 

The mountains saw thee and trembled, 

The overflowing ef the water passed by; 

The deep uttered his voice, 

And lifted up his hands on high. 

The sun and the moon stood still in their habitation ; 

At the light of thy arrows they went, 

At the shining of thy glittering spear. 

Thou didst march through the Jand in indignation ; 

And didst thresh the heathen in thine anger. 

Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, 

Even for salvation with thine Anointed; 

Thou woundedst the head of the house of the wicked, 

By making naked the foundation unto the neck. 

Thou didst strike through with thy staves the head of his 

villages ; 

They came out as a whirlwind to scatter me ; 

Their joy was to devour the poor secretly. 

Thou didst walk through the sea with thy horses, 

Through the deep of great waters! 

When I heard, my bowels trembled ; 

My lips quivered at the voice ; 

Rottenness entered into my bones, 

And I trembled in myself, 

That I might rest inthe day of trouble ; 

Then he cometh up unto the people, 

He will cut them in pieces with his trocps. 

Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 

Neither shall fruit be in the vines ; 

The labor of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no meat; 

The flocks shall be cut off from the fold, 

And there shal! be no herd in the stalls; 

Yet T will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 

The Lord God is my strength, 

And he will make my feet like hind’s feet, 

And he will cause me to walk in high places.” 


The poem had its effect. The admiring listeners pro- 
nounced it the best they had ever heard or read. ‘‘ That 
is pretty,” said one. ‘That is sublimity,” said another. 
“It has not its superior in the world,” was the unanimous 
opinion. They all wished to know the name of the new 
work, and whether that was a fair specimen of its con- 
tents. 

“ Certainly, gentlemen,” said the Doctor, smiling at his 
triumph, “‘ my book, is full of such passages. Itis no oth- 
er than your good-for-nothing Bible; and I haveread you 
the prayer of the prophet Habakkuk.” 

Let every reader learn wisdom from this incident, and 
learn to appreciate the unequalled sublimities of the Bible. 

[Ladies Repository. _ 
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ADVENTURES OF A GREEN MOUNTAIN BOY. 
The town of Newfane in this county was many years 
since the birthplace of an infant, who was christened Paut 
Hotianp K****, Ashe grew up to manhood, the Yan- 











kee spirit of enterprise carried him to Canada, and in the 


interior of the country he commenced the practice of 
law. His industry and perseverance were rewarded with 
success, and after a time, he removed for more lucrative 
practice to the city of Montreal. Prosperity and good 
fortune still attended him, and he soon became a delegate 
and was elected to the Canadian Parliament, where his 
ability and good judgment secured to him a respectable 
position and influence. While a member of the Parlia- 
ment, he received a letter, purporting to be written by an 
old lady in England, also of the same name of K., stating 
in substance, that she had not a single relative, and was 
alone in the world, that, seeing his name in the papers, 
as a member of the Canadian Parliament, and it being 
the same as hers, she thought he might be of the same 
family. She further stated, that she was possessed of con- 
siderable property, and knew of no kindred to whom to 
leave it, and that if he would come to see her she would 
pay his expenses, and make him heir to her property. Mr. 
K. supposing this to be a hoax, made no answer, and paid 
no attention to it. Two or three months afterwards, he 
received another letter, from the same person, urging in 
still stronger terms his visit to her, and with so much ap- 
parent sincerity and earnestness, that he resolved to go to 
England, and see what truth there was in it. He did go 
and found his correspondent as she had described herself. 
She was living at an elegant mansion, in the country, and 
in handsome style. She was delighted with the visit of 
Mr. K., and spared no pains to make it agreeable to him. 
Afier spending some time there, he prepared to return 
home. The old lady defrayed all his expenses, and made 
him many presents, and before his departure she renewed 
to him her promise to leave to him all her property, and 
related to him the incident which led to the correspon- 
dence. She informed him that in early life she was be- 
trothed to a young man of the name of Pau! Holland, who 
was an officer in the British army. That he had fallen 
in battle, before the consummation of their nuptials 
and that she had since remained unmarried and true to 
his memory. That, seeing his name uniting the name of 
her lover and her own, she was struck with the singular 
coincidence, and thought she could not better show her 
devotion to the memory of her betrothed, than to bestow 
her property upon him who seemed by his name to be the 
representative of both. 

__He left her and returned to Montreal, and within a year 
afterwards, received intelligence of her death, and that by 
her will he was made sole heir to her estate. He set out 
immediately for England, and found on his arrival every- 
thing prepared for him. His claim was recognized, and 
he entered at once into the possession of a large fortune. 
He is now living in the enjoyment of his good fortune at 
Montreal, and is now, or recently has been, a member of 
the Canadian Parliament. 

This is a true sketch of the history of one Vermont 
boy. The regions of fiction and the highest flight of the 
imagination do not furnish a more romantic adventure. 
[Brattleboro’ Phoeniz. 








Fearning. 
ORIGINAL, 


EXTRACT FROM A BOY’S JOURNAL. 


Aug. 23, 1847. Ihave been reading in father’s jour- 
nal. He began to keep it when he was only eight years 
old, almost two years younger than I am now, for I shall 
be eleven next month. He has written a great many in- 
teresting things in it, about what happened to himself and 
to his brothers and sisters, when they were all children, 
and about grandfather and grandmother, and his uncles 
and aunts. I like to read it very much, and wish it could 
be printed, and made into a book, just like the other hooks 
inmy book-case. Father laughs when I ask him if he 
can’t have it printed, and says he thinksI had better make 
up my mind to be satisfied with it as it is. I don’t know 
why he laughs. [am sure it would make a nice pretty 
book. Yesterday mother asked me if I shouldn’t like to 
keep a journal. I thought it would be a fine plan, and 
this morning I found a neat book with marble paper cov- 
ers upon my writing desk. There was a piece of white 
paper laying upon the book, and mother had written upon 
it, ‘* For my son Edward’s journal.” So I began at once 
to write in the book, andI hope I shall write plainly and 
not make any blots. ; : 

Tuesday, Aug.24. Roger laughed to-day when I told 
him about my journal, and said he guessed [ would soon 
get tired of it. I told him that I wondered he did’nt keep 
one himself, when he is two years older thanIl am. He 
said he did not think it the great business of life to keep 
a journal, and said again that mine would not be kept 
long; that it would soon get to be an old thing, and 1 
would be for giving it up. Luther laughed too, and asked 
me, if I dd not mean to have it‘printed. I felt half ready 
to cry, but mother said, she hoped I was not such a cow- 
ard as to be afraid of a little laughing; that in a good 
cause, she trusted I would bear ridicule like a hero. This 
made me feel better, and after that, their laughing did not 
trouble me. I wish Roger would begin to keep a journal, 
though I don’t see why he is’nt willing to. He likes to 
read father’s as well as I do. 

Thursday, Aug. 26. Yesterday, we all went to ride in 
the country, and {| had no time to write any. We had a 
fine time. In one place we rode for more than a mile on 


the borders of a wood, and sometimes the branches of the 
trees, which hung over into the road, would strike against 
the top of the carryall. Roger said they were helping 
to make music. We saw a beautiful gray squirrel, run- 
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ning up atree. I could not help wishing to have him for 
my own. And we saw more little birds than I could 
count. I heard the song of the cat-bird, for the firgt time, 
while we were riding. Father stopped the carry-all so 
that we might listen, but we were soon tiredof it. Roger 
said that the noise it made was anything but sweet music, 
and I thought I would just as soon hear the mewing of 
our cat at home. On our way home, we stopped at a 
farm-house, where we saw geese, ducks, hens and chick- 
ens, and three or four turkies. We saw a peacock too; 
but he would not be prevailed upon to spread his tail. 
There was a handsome black dog in the yard, named 
Jowler. He seemed very good-natured, and followed the 
farmer about every where. He saved the life of one of 
the farmer’s sons once, by pulling him out of a pond, 
into which he had fallen. His master said he was a “‘ cute 
dog,” that he could do errands anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood, and that he could trust him sooner than he could a 
good many boys. 

Friday, Aug. 27. Ihave only just finished doing two 
hard sums, which Mr. Aiken told all in our class, to be 
sure and have correctly done, this morning. And now, I 
have only a few minutes to write, before it will be time to 
start for school. Last evening | went to hear a lecture on 
Astronomy. Some of it was very interesting, but I could 
not understand it all. Mother says she thinks it would be 
well for the lecturer to prepare some more simple lec- 
tures for young people, and to give them on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. 

Saturday, Aug. 28. Roger and I have been piling 
wood almost all the morning. We have made the great 
heap in the yard grow some smaller, though it looks high 
enough yet. We are to pile as high as we can reach, and 
then father says he shall finish the rest himself. We 
both like the work vow, and father says we pile very well, 
but the first pile that I tried to make was a poor tumble 
down thing. I was discouraged when I looked at it, 
and I thought that piling wood was dreadful hard and dis- 
agreeable work. But l must stop writing now, and get 
ready for school. 

Sunday. Aug. 29. I have been to church all day. 
The text inthe morning was from the eleventh chap. of 
Hebrews, tenth verse. ‘* For he looked for a city, which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” ‘The 
preacher gave a short account of Abraham’s life, and then 
he described the city that he looked for. He said the 
city was Heaven, and he told how holy and happy a place 
it is. 

The text in the afternoon, was in the first chapter of 
John, and the twenty-third verse. He said, ‘I am the 
voice of one crying inthe wilderness. Make straight the 
way of the Lord, as said the prophet Esaias.” The preach- 
er told a great deal about John, how he lived, and how 
self-denying he was. He said that it was his mission to 
prepare the way for the Saviour, and that he did a great 
deal to prepare it. After church in the afternoon, I went 
to Sabbath School. ‘The lesson was about Nicodemus, 
who went to Jesus by night. The superintendent told us 
a story of a little boy, who once walked four miles ina 
snow storm, to find a Sabbath Schoo]. The little boy is 
grown up a man now, and is a minister of the gospel. u. 


—_ Natural 











atural History. — 


ADVENTURE WITH A BUFFALO. 


As we were riding quietly along the bank of the river, 
a grand herd of buffalo, some seven or eight hundred in 
number, came crowding up from the stream, where they 
had been to drink, and commenced crossing the plain 
slowly, eating as they went. The wind was favorable ; 
the coolness of the morning invited to exercise; the ground 
was apparently good ; and the distance across the prairie 
(two or three miles) gave us a fine opportunity to charge 
them before they could get among the river hills. It was 
too fine a prospect for a chase to be Jost; and, halting for 
a few moments, the hunters were brought up and saddled, 
and Kit Carson, Maxwell and I started together. They 
were now somewhat less than half a mile distant, and we 
rode easily along until within about three hundred yards, 
when a sudden agitation, a wavering in the band, and a 
galloping to and fro of some which were scattered along 
the skirts, gave us the intimation that we were discovered. 
We started together at a hard gallop, riding steadily 
abreast of each other, and here the interest of the chase 
became so engrossingly intense, that we were sensible to 
nothing else. We were now closing upon them rapidly, 
and the front of the mass was already in rapid motion for 
the hills, and in a few seconds the movement had commu- 
hicated itself to the whole herd. 
A crowd of bulls, as usual, brought up the rear, and 
every now and then, some of them faced about, and then 
dashed on after the band a short distance, and turned and 
looked again, as if more than half-inclined to stand and 
fight. In a few moments, however, during which we had 
been quickening our pace, the rout was universal, and we 
were going over the ground like a hurricane. When at 
about thirty yards, we gave the usual shout and broke 
Into the herd. We entered on the side, the mass giving 
way in every direction in their heedless course. Many 
of the bulls, less active and less fleet than the cows, pay- 
ing no attention to the ground, and occupied solely with 
the hunter, were precipitated to the earth with great force, 
tolling over and over with the violence of the shock, and 
ardly distinguishable in the cloud ofdust. We separated 
on entering, each singling his game. 

My horse was a trained hunter, famous in the West, 











and, with his eyes flashing, and the foam flying from his | 
mouth, sprang on after the cow, like a tiger. In a few) 
moments he brought me alongside of her, and, rising in | 
the stirrups, I fired at the distance of a yard, the ball 
entering at the termination of the long hair, and passing 
near the heart. She fell headlong at the report of the gun, 
and, checking my horse, I looked around for my compan- 
ions. Ata little distance, Kit was on the ground, engag- 
ed in tying his horse to the horns of a cow which he was 
preparing to cut up. Among the scattered bands, at some 
distance below, I caught a glimpse of Maxwell; and while | 
I was looking, alight wreath of white smoke curled away 
from his gun, from which | was too far to hear the report. 
Nearer, and between me and the hills towards which they 
were directing their course, was the body of the herd, 
and, giving my horse the rein, we dashed after them, A 
thick cloud of dust hung upon their rear, which filled my 
mouth and eyes, and nearly smothered me. In the midst 
of this I could see nothing, and the buffalo were not dis- 
tinguishable until within thirty feet. They crowded to- 
gether more and more densely still, as I came upon them, 
and rushed along in such a compact body, that I could 
not obtain an entrance—the horse almost leaping upon 
them. In a few moments, the mass divided to the right 
and left, the horns clattering with a noise heard above 
every thing else, and my horse darted into the opening. 
Five or six bulls charged on us as we dashed along the 
line, but were left far behind; and, singing out a cow, I 
gave her my fire, but struck too high. She gave a tre- 
mendous leap, and scoured on swifter than before. I 
reined up my horse, and the band swept on like a torrent, 
and left the place quite clear.—Child’s Companion and 
Youth’s Friend. 


—_——_—_—— - 


SWEPT AWAY BY A TORNADO OF BUFFALOES. 


The Hannibal Gazette says that young Houston, one 
of the Marion Volunteers, was lost on“the way from San- 
ta Fe, in a singular manner. We are told that when a 
hunter rides into a herd of buffalo, it is often the case that 
they become frightened, and the whole mass starts with 
furious speed for the mountains, and there is no way to 





get out, but to keep the same speed, and to work your | 


way gradually from among them; to halt would be certain ° 


death, as the mass would pass over and crush you; and 
hunters are often carried seven and ten miles before they 
can disentangle themselves from the headlong herd. In 
this way Mr. Houston disappeared. When last seen, he 
was flying over the plain, endeavoring ‘to make his way 
out of a drove of several thousand, and has not been heard 
of since.—St. Louis New Era. . 





SINGING MOUSE. 

The last number of the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute describes in the following manner, a natural curiosity 
which had been exhibited at the September meeting of the 
Institute :— 


‘* A natural curiosity was next exhibited, which excited 
considerable interest. This was a Singing Mouse, which, 
though declining on this occasion to perform in its best 
style, yet gave sufficient proof that its musical powers are 
wonderful, for an animal of its kind. It is a common do- 
mestic mouse, (Mus Musculus,) and in appearance, differs 
in no remarkable particular, from other individuals of its 
species. 

It was the musical talent of this little creature which 
led to its capture. A lady, who kept some canary birds 
in her room through the day, but who was in the habit of 
having the cages removed to another apartment for the 
night, happened to hear, after retiring, a musical chirp- 
ing in the room, apparently proceeding from beneath a 
bureau. Supposing, that one of her birds had escaped 
from its cage, and remained in the room, she attempted 
to dislodge it from its supposed concealment. No bird, 
however, made its appearance ; but a mouse was startled 
from beneath the bureau, and ran to another part of the 
room, where it recommenced its song. It was caught and 
confined in a cage, which it has now inhabited about six 
weeks; having become quite tame, and evidently recog- 
nizing individuals, by showing more familiar regard to its 
keeper than to strangers. 

It is seldom entirely silent, except when sleeping; al- 
most constantly emitting a low chirping series of notes, 
resembling, somewhat, the twittering produced by a nest 
of young birds. As the evening advances, its musical 
disposition is more fully developed, until, usually, towards 
midnight, its notes increase in power, compass and variety 
—it then frequently pours forth a gush of melody, resem- 
bling the song of a canary bird; but softer and less shrill 
than the notes of the feathered songster.” 








Benevolence. ~ 











A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


The New York Express narrates the following inter- 
esting incident in connexion with the conflagration of 
Mr. Kirkman’s establishment in Catharine street, Thurs- 
nay evening : 

‘© So sudden and quick was the spread of the flames, 
that Mr. K. and his family came very near being destroy- 
ed bythem. One of his daughters, Miss Margaret Kirk- 
man, a young lady of about nineteen years of age, only 
escaped after being severely burnt, by jumping from the 
fourth story front window of the room in which she slept, 
It was for some moments a scene of the most thrilling and 


; child. He was a temperate, sober man. 








agonizing interest to those who had assembled in front of 
the burning building. The fourth story, though even with 
the rest of the edifice, has very small attic windows. At 
one of those Miss K. appeared, shrieking in alarm, the 
fire evidently behind her, and the smoke pouring out over 
her head—no ladder had yet arrived, and her destruction 
seemed inevitable—she tried at first to escape the flames, 
by which she had been already severely burnt, got out on 
the sill of the window, but it was evident she must soon 
perish there, and the cry was raised for her to jump; oth- 
er voices, among which, by this time, was that of her 
father, ‘ not yet, wait a moment till we get ready for you.’ 
A feather bed was instantly procured, held about three 
feet from the ground by six gallant hearts, who were in 
great jeopardy that she might fall upon and injure one or 
more of them, but they heeded not and cared not for that. 
By this time, Miss Kirkman, to escape from the smoke 
and flames, was compelled to let herself down, and was 
seen hanging by her extended arms from the window. 
‘Jump now,’ was the cry. Vast numbers of persons had 
now assembled, and were lookers on the agonizing scene. 
The young lady soon let go her hold from that dizzy 
height of upward of fifty feet, and in an instant was whirl- 
ed to the sidewalk. The heart of every person in that 
vast multitude started in thrilling emotion and suspense, 
doubtful as to her fate, Ina few moments the cry was 
raisec ‘she is safe,’ and three hearty cheers went up, 
which made the very welkin ring.” 











Obituary. 
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THE INDIANS.—NO. IV. 


THE . FUNERAL, 


It was an old man. Full 86 changing seasons had 
passed over his now hoary head. Eventful as his life has 
been, it is past, and another old man is numbered with the 
dead. He was by birth a Dutchman, from across the 
briny deep; and many a briny tear was shed, as from his 
parents’ arms, hegwas during the revolutionary war taken 
by the American savages asa captive. Being adopted in- 
to the nation as a son, he naturally imbibed their habits, 
and became as one of them. At his demise, he had ten 
living children, thirty grand children, and one great-grand 
He was respect- 
e@ and beloved in life, and in death lamented. Although 








.he had adopted the native habits of the Indians, he had 


nevertheless kept himself from the vice of drunkenness. 
This fact isthe more strange, when we reflect that the 
Indians are extremely fond of ardent spirits. When the 
habit is once confirmed, the temptation is almost irresista- 
ble. I hope all the little boys that read this will remem- 
ber that it is easier to refuse the first glass than the sec- 
ond. I hope too that there will be such an army of little 
temperance men rise up, that we shall feel their good in- 
fluence even in this retired corner. 

During the latter part of the life of the old man, he was 
so very deaf, as to render conversation with him difficult. 
Day after day he might have been seen coiled beneath his 
blanket, musing on the past, with scarcely a cognizance 
of what was passing around him. Having been so long 
time conversant with the Indian tongue, he had in a great 
measure lost his native dialect. His ideas of a future state 
seemed vague and confused. He would often say, he did 
not know what.an old man like himself could do, to obtain 
religion. He thought it was good for young people, but 
for himself, he did not know. Had lost his language 
so much, that he could not understand about Jesus Christ. 
But that light which is able to penetrate all darkness, was 
pleased to illuminate the dark mind of this aged man, be- 
fore he went down to the grave, and through this light of 
life, he could joyfully lay aside his mortal robe, to rest 
in the bosom of his God, where there’s 

No night or shade, or cloud to dim 
The radiant vision of the blest. 

Dear children, how different is your situation from the 
life of this honest Dutchman among the Indians! Blessed 
with all the endearments of home, encircled by the watch- 
ful care of fond parents, the caresses of brothers, and sis- 
ters, privileged with schools for instruction, with Bibles 
and Sabbath schools, and in a land of plenty, what do you 
know of want? what of sorrow or toil? Were you torn 
from all you hold dear, from all who love you, then would 
you begin to know something of sorrow. Many a little 
child has been shipwrecked or stolen from home, and 
friends, and met with a harder fate than did the old man 
of whom we have been speaking. But there is a worse 
enemy than the wilderness savage. The enemy of souls 
is ever lurking around your peaceful dwellings, to destroy 
if possible, that which is worth incomparably more than 
your earthly happiness—the immortal soul. Put not off 
repentance. You might not have the same mercy extend- 
ed to you, even should you live to old age, inasmuch as 
you know in your childhood, that “now 1s the accepted 
time, and now is the day of salvation.” 

Seek now the Lord, and you shall find, 


In youth and age, that He is kind. Saran. 











Lyinc.—Never chase a lie. Let it alone, and it will 
run itselfto death. I can work out a good character much 
faster than any one canlie me out of it.—Dr. Beecher. 

Goop Temrer.—Let young people remember, that thejr 
good temper will gain them more esteem and happiness, 
than the genius and talents of all the bad men that ever 
existed. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Among the many interesting objects which the works of 
Nature present to our view, may be mentioned the rich 
and beautiful variety of Flowers, with which the earth is 
everywhere adorned. Spring, Summer, and Autumn— 
each, in succession, furnishes us with these little sources 
of delight. : 

Flowers have ever been regarded as emblematical of the 
affections of the heart, or the qualities of the mind. The 
langnage of the Spring flowers, generally, is simple and 
unpretending. ‘That of the mignonette is intellectual and 
moral beauty ; that of the heart’s-ease, forget-me-not ; that 
of the snow-ball, a union of many virtues; and that of the 
daisy, unconscious beauty. ‘The flowers of Summer are 
more gay and brilliant, and afford a much greater variety, 
than those of any other season. The rose is expressive 
of modesty and beauty; the peony represents anger or 
ostentation; the tulip, vanity; andthe hollyhock, ambition. 
Among the flowers of Autumn are the splendid dahlias, 
expressive of unchanging faithfulness ; and the china-aster, 
which denotes beauty in retirement. ; 

The study of flowers is not only interesting and pleas- 
ant, but useful. It has a tendency to increase our love 
and reverence of God, the great Creator of all things. 
Even the little flowers springing up around our feet, seem 
to speak of his power, wisdom, and goodness. Flowers, 
although so beautiful and lovely, are of short duration. 
They appear and are soon gone, reminding us of the tran- 
sitory nature of earthly pleasures and enjoyments. M. J. C. 

November, 1847. 


———$ 
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DR. FRANKLIN'S RULES TRANSLATED. 

Last week, we published in the Companion, Dr. Franklin’s 
Rules for Making Money Plenty in every man’s pocket. The fol- 
lowing translation is by a little boy, who saw the figures in the 
“ Reaper.” 

‘\At this time, when the general complaint is, that 
‘money is scarce,’ it must be an act of kindness to inform 
the moneyless how they can reinforce their pockets. I will 
acquaint you with the true secret of money catching, the 
certain way to fill empty purses, and how to keep them al- 
ways full. Two simple rules well observed, will do the 
business. Ist. Let honesty and industry be thy constant 
companions. 2nd. Spend one penny every day less than 
thy clear gains. Then shall thy pockets soon begin to 
thrive, thy creditors will never insult thee, nor want op- 
press, nor hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. The 
whole hemisphere will shine brighter, and pleasure spring 
up in every corner of thy heart. Now, therefore embrace 
these rules and be happy,” 





Dr. Franklin was not a Miser,as some might suppose. His 
benevolence was shown, when he left asum of money to the 
town of Boston, to be loaned to young married Mechanics at a 
low interest. It accumulated to the sum of $40,465 in Dec. last. 
Also, $1000, the interest on which is invested in Silver Medals, 
and distributed at the annual Examination of the schools, among 
the most deserving boys in the Writing and Grammar Depart- 
ments. Dr. Franklin was very shrewd, patriotic, and a lover of 
industry and economy. He had a great respect for the Bible, 
as you willsee by the article headed “ Prayer of Habakkuk,” in 
this week’s paper. We have heard the following anecdotes of 
this singular man:— 

When Dr. Franklin was in Paris, he was invited to dine with 
the French Prime Minister and the English Ambassador. Af- 
ter dinner, the Englishman gave a toast as follows: 

“* The King of England, who like the Sun, enlightens the day.” 

The Frenchman then gave his toast: 

“The King of France, who like the Moon, scatters the dark- 
ness of the night.” 

Dr. Franklin being called upon for his toast, then gave it as 
follows : 

“George Washington, who like Joshua of old, commanded 
the Sun and Moon to stand still, and they obeyed him.” 

An Englishman once complained to Dr. Franklin, that the 
Americans in the Battle of Lexington, did not fight fair; but 
hid themselves behind walls, from which they fired upon the En- 
glish soldiers. “It is true they did,” said Dr. F., “but were 
there not two sides to the wall ?” 

When Franklin was a boy, he was travelling on foot between 
Boston and Philadelphia, Finding himself annoyed by the many 
questions put to him by every person he met, he stopped at a 
house for the night, and called for the master, the mistress, the 
children and the servants, and when he had got them all togeth- 
er, he said, “My nameis Benjamin Franklin—I am a Printer— 
I am travelling from Boston to Philadelphia, to seek my fortune. 
This is all I have to say—you need not ask any questions—but 
I should like to have you get me some supper.” 

In the days of Franxtin, printing offices were scarce, and 
people visited them as a great curiosity. Types are something 
like pins without heads, and when they are set up to make words, 
they stand one against another. If persons who are not printers 
take hold of them, they tumble down, (into pie, as the printers 








call it.) To prevent this mischief, Franklin wrote the following 
lines, printed them, and posted them up in his office :— 
“ All ye who come this curious art to see, 
To handle anything must cautious be; 
Lest by a slight touch, ere you are aware, 
You may do mischief which you can’t repair. 
Lo! this advice we give to every stranger, 
Look on and welcome; but to touch there’s danger.” 
Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, opposite the Oid South 
Church, January 7, 1706. He died in Philadelphia, April 17, 
1790. A new granite building has lately been erected in Milk 
street, on the front of which is cut in the stone, in large capitals, 
“ BrirTH-PLaceE OF PRANKLIN.” 
A full and authentic Biography of Dr. Franklin, by Professor 
Sparks, has recently been published by Charles Tappan, 114 
Washington street. 





RELIGIOUS EMBLEMS. 

On the first page of the Companion this week, we commence 
the publication of a series of very neat engravings, called Reli- 
gious Emblems. They are copied froma series of prints by one 
of the most distinguished English Engravers—Bewick, if we 
recollectright. The Dictionary says an emblem is “a painted 
enigma ;” and of course the pictures we are about to present for 
the entertainment and instruction of our readers, do not repre- 
sent anything justas it exists; but are intended to represent some 
one idea, which stands out prominently, while the other parts of 
the picture are fanciful, or out of proportion, but are necessary to 
the completeness of the emblem. 

For instance, the picture on the first page represents the death 
of a little child. The child is sleeping on the world, uncon- 
scious of danger, while the angel of Death, one of God’s messen- 
gers, is aiming his pointed arrow at his heart. Spirits good and 
bad are hovering near, ready tu curry the soul of the little one to 
its final home ; and it is pleasant to observe that the good angel 
has taken charge of the child, while the spirits from the pit keep 
back, apparently, knowing that they have nothing to do with the 
redeemed spirit of the sleeping infant. 

The whole of the series, with the descriptive articles which 
accompany them, we commend to the careful study of our young” 
friends, as we think they will find the instruction to be obtained. 


from them will well pay for any difficulties that appear at first 
sight. H. 








MODEL uF JERUSALEM. 

A model of Jerusalem is now exhibiting at Amory Hall. This 
model was obtained by the special command of Queen Victoria, 
and was executed by one of the most skilful sculptors and ar- 
chitects of Great Britain. Those who wish to see the holy city 
without the trouble and expense of a voyage up the Mediterra- 
nean, will do well tocall at Amory Hall. I[t is unquestionably 
a most truthful representation of the “ holy city,” and its vicinity. 
An exarnination of this model, and the very intellgent remarks 
of Mr. Berk, strikingly and beautifully illustrate some very in- 
teresting portions of Scripture. We think it would be an ex- 
cellent plan for Sabbath schools, accompanied by their teachers, 
to visit this exhibition and make it an object of special study. 





NEW BUOKS. 

AnecpoTEes For Boys.—AnNeEcpoTes For Ginis.—Enter- 
taining Narratives and Anecdotes illustrative of principles and 
character. By Harvey Newcomp, author of “How to be a 
Lady,” “How to be a Man,” etc. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln, 58 Washington street. 

All children love Anecdotes; but some anecdotes are perni- 
cious either in language or moral effect, while others are unex- 
ceptionable, and leave a Salutary impression on the wind. We 
have not read all the anecdotes in these books; but from a long 
and intimate acquaintance with the author, we have no doubt 
that these little volumes will be found unusually interesting, and 
beneficial in the mural influence they exert on the minds of the 
readers. 

Cuampers’ Miscettany or Userun anp ENTERTAINING 
Know.epee.—In Nu.u.bers—25 cents each, Each number forms 
a complete work. Biographies, stories, and historical facts, form 
the contents of these Vols. They are illustrated with engrav- 
ings; and will answer a good purpose for reading on winter 
evenings, make home pleasant, and save the risk of going abroad 
for amusement. 








Variety. 


THE TWO GIFTS. 

The largest sum given to the Church Missionary Society this 
year, by a living*porson, was seven hundred pounds, and it was 
given in asecret manner. A gentleman called and asked to 
see Mr. Venn, the Secretary, and then presented him with a 
handful of bank notes. Mr. Venn counted seven, and perceived 
that each was a note for a hundred pounds. He asked the lib- 
eral strangerhis name. “Oh, that matters not,” he replied, and 
disappeared. And what was the smallest sum sent to the soci- 
eiy? It was two shillings from a widow. This widow’s only 
son was slain in battle. When he was lying dead on the battle- 
tield, his fellow soldiers searched his clothes, that they might 
send some remembyance to his mother, and they found a little 








piece of money, called a rupee. When the widow received it, | 


she bathed it with tears, and wore it round her neck; and when 
she died, she left it to the Church Missionary Society. Why 
did she love that Society so much? She loved it for the sake 
of Christ, who had saved her son from eternal death. 

[Author of the Night of Toil. 





CHILDREN IN SUMATRA. 


In the island of Sumatra, some years ago, Captain Wickes, 
an excellent man, who rejoiced in carrying out some missiona- 
ries, found a little boy shut up ina coop. He supposed that it 
was intended as a punishment; but what was his astonishment, 
when he was told that he was put there to be fattened for asac- 
rifice! He immediately purchased him, and took him to Cal- 
cutta, to be brought up by the missionaries.—Juv. Miss. Herald, 


——— 
HE WILL NOT LET ME FALL. 


A clergyman in Vermont was once trying to unsettle the faith 
of a pious old lady, who was a firm believer in the perseverance 
ofthe saints. To his arguments she replied, “God has under- 
taken to save my soul, and I expect him to finish the work.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “but what if he should leave you to fall away 
and perish.”’ 

“ And,” said sne, “ what ifGod had let Elijah fall after he had 
taken him up to carry him to Heaven ?” 

“O,” replied the minister, “it was not at all likely he would.” 

“Well,” said the old lady, “no more likely is it that God 
will undertake to carry me to heaven, and let me fall before he 
gets me half way there.” 


_—— 
AN INDIAN’S THEOLOGY. 


A white man and an Indian were both brought under convic 
tion for sin about the same time. The Indian, whose conviction 
was pungent, soon found joy and peace in believing, while the 
white man continued in darkness and distress for a long time. 
Seeing the Indian one day, who enjoyed the sweet consolations 
of religion, “ Why,” says the white man, “ should there be such 
a difference? Why has God forgiven your sins, while I go 
mourning? I have doneall that I can do, but find no comfort.” 
“ Suppose,” says the Indian, “there come along a great prince. 
He holds out to you a suit of clothes, and says, ‘Here, take 
these, and welcome!’ You look around, fee! ashamed, and say, 
‘No, my clothes pretty good yet; thay do little longer; thank 
you, Sir’? Then the prince, rather angry, says, ‘Here, Sa 
take the suit.” I look; my old blanket all rags, cold and dirty ; 
thank you, thank you, kind sir! Poor Indian now be warm and 
happy.’ ”—Wesleyan Meth. Mag. 


_——— 
THE NAMAQUA GIRL. 


A little Namaqua girl, about eight years old, was found with 
her book instructing another girl of fourteen, and telling her 
about Jesus Christ. The missionary says, “ When I asked her 
whether she loved the Saviour, she answered, ‘Oh yes, I do, 
and I desire tolove him more.’ [inquired why she loved him, 
since she had never seen him. She answered, ‘He loved me 
first, and died for me on the cross.” When I asked her wheth- 
er Jesus Christ loved little children, her heart was too full toan- 
Swer; tears were her reply.” 
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A LITTLE COLLECTOR. 


Thave quarterly missionary meetings in my parish. They 
are held in my school-room, and, f am thankful to say, are crowd- 
ed. Many, out of their deep poverty, contribute to the good 
cause. At the conclusion of the last meeting, one of the school 
boys came up to me, and offered mea shilling. He was about 
nine years of age. I knew that his mother’s circumstances 
were such as not to admit of her giving so large a sum, and I, 
therefore, asked how he had obtained the money. He replied 
that he was so desirous of doing something for the missionary 
cause, that he had gone round to the different farmers in the 
neighborhood, and had asked them to give him something. From 
some he received a penny, from others a half-penny, from oth- 
ers nothing. However, ie contrived to collect the sum of one 
shilling; and his bright sparkling eyes plainly showed the pleas- 
ure which he took in bringing his offering—An English Cle- 
gyman. 


renstbibaniy 
SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


Nine years ago, Mr. Hele, postmaster of Alphinton, traineda 
dog of the bull-terrier breed, to fetch from the guard of the Bath 
mail, as it passed through the village, the bag of letters. On the 
guard sounding his horn, the dog would leave the office and meet 
the mail, and when the guard dropped the bag he would bringit 
safe to the office. For his sagacity and faithfulness a collar 
was given him with the following inscription :—* Mungo, guard 
of the Alphinton mail-bag.” Many gentlemen and passengers 
have witnessed his performance during eight years. On Tues- 
day last, the mail was taken off the Plymouth road. The dog 
was in waiting for the bag at the usual time, but no mail arriv- 
ed, and he has been apparently in great distress eversince. He 
may be seen every day waiting aud walking up and down the 
road, and will not leave the accustomed spot. A correspondent 
says, “ We hope his case will be represented in the proper quar- 
ter, and that he will receive the reward of faithful service.” 

[Western Times. 








Poetry. 








BY CHARLES SWAIN, ESQ. 
The Sabbath sun was setting slow 
Amidst the clouds of even: 
* Our Father,” breathed a voice below, 
“ Father, who art in heaven !” 
Beyond the earth, beyond the cloud, 
Those infant words were given, 
“Our Father,” angels sang aloud, 
“ Father, who art in heaven !” 


“Thy kingdom come,” still from the ground 
That child-like voice did pray : 

“Thy kingdom come,” God’s host resound, 
Far to the starry way. 

“Thy will be done,” with little tongue, 
That lisping love implores: 

“Thy will be done,” the angelic throng 
Sing ftom seraphic shores. 


“ For ever,” still those lips repeat 
Their closing evening prayer; 

“ For ever,” floats in music sweet 
High midst the angels there! 

“Thine be the glory ever more, 
From Thee may man ne’er sever 

But every Christian land adore 
Jehovah, Ged, forever !” 
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